PART  IV
THE  HABITAT
CHAPTER X
THE   HABITAT.     CLIMATIC   AND   PHYSIO-
GRAPHIC   FACTORS
IN modern ecological work the term habitat may be taken
to mean " the sum of the effective conditions under which
the plant or the community lives." Originally it meant
the place in which it lives,1 but while the word is still com-
monly, and of course quite legitimately, used in this sense,
it has now become a scientific term applied to all the
conditions affecting the plant incidental to the place in which
it lives. Thus we have to distinguish the general habitat
of a community from the particular habitat of an individual
plant belonging to it, for it is at once obvious that the
conditions under which an oak tree lives are different from
those of the moss growing upon its bark, though they have
some points in common, for instance the general climate
of the locality. (Cf. 64 Yapp, 1922).
Every species and every community has a certain range
of habitat, which may be wide or narrow. Thus some
species are distributed over a large portion of the globe under
a considerable variety of climates, others are confined to a
very restricted set of conditions, which may be realised only
within a small area. It by no means follows that such a
species can only live within the area to which it is actually
* From the Latin habitat, " it Eves in " or " inhabits," e.g. Primula
habitat in silvist the primrose Uves in woods: hence the habitat of
the primrose is woodland.
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